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survive on logistical support ^tems 
much leaner than existing ones. 

'Pie Peraan Gulf War, vdiich had 
bombs dropping down chim- 
nej®, Medthy airc^ eluding radar 
detecj^on and an airborne tracking 
syStein scouting Iraqi positions, 
“show^ a snapshot of this revolu- 
tidn in progress,” Gen. John M. 
Sh^ikashvili, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefe of St^, told House and Sen- 
ate (^nunittees in written remarks 
earlier this month, “What we set in 
motion is an entirdy new era in war- 
£we. % . , What is changing is the 
very nature of modem battle.” , 

(^litioiis Commanders 

Talk of dramatic change like this 
tdi# to be met with skepticism by 
the tuiifdrmed proprietors of the in- 
(fividual military services, who are 
having enough trouble adjusting to 
Smaller budgets and fewer soldiers. 
While the service chiefs hav^ ex- 
pr^sed interest in studying the im- 
pli(^tions of tire new technologies, 
they have sounded cautious about 
the pace and prospects for change 
and often argue for not losing sight 
of mcnre immediate demands, such as 
coping with decidedly low-tech play- 
ers in Haiti and Bos^. Their budg- 
ets remain dominate by traditioi^ 
systems such as aircraft carriers, de- 
drpyers, jet fighters and tafiks. 

But ^alikasbvili and Defense Sec- 
retary William J. Perry have become 
believers in the new revolution, and 
their deputies — ^Adm. William Owens, 
vice chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and John M. Deutch, deputy de- 
fense secretary — ^are leading the cam- 
pmgn to effect changes in 8ie opera- 
tional concepts and organizational 
stmctur^ of the armed forces. 

“We're at a sort of watershed 
tirtre to think about the way we go 
about conducting our missions,” said 
Owens in an interview.” 

Their intellectual godfather in this 
venture is Andrew Marshall, a 73- 
year-old strategist who has run the 
Pentagon’s Office of Net Assess- 
ment since the Nixon administraticm. 
He has been arguing for several 
years that the United States has en- 
tered a period similar to the 1920s 
and 1930s, when advances in air- 
craft design, internal combustion en- 
gines, radio and radar led in the 
United States to breakthrough con- 
cepts in strategic aerial bombing, 
carrier aviation and niodem amphib- 
ious warfare and, in Germany, to in- 


ception of the blitzkrieg. 

“What’s new is there are a num- 
ber of people around now who agree 
I with the notion that, yes, we are in a 
period with the technolo^es avail- 
able that will lead to a difference of 
how we will fight,” said Marshall, 
whose classified writings during the 
Cold War influenced military policy 
toward the Soviets and North Kore- 
ans. “The initial tasks are intellectu- 
al — to understand where the new 
technologies might take us.” 

Task Forces to Report 

To this end, five task forces were 
set up last year to brainstorm about 
the long-term effects of what the 
Pentagon has dubbed the “Revolu- 
tion in Military Affairs” (RMA). The 
task forces are to report to Deutch 
next month. 

At the same time, Owens has spent 
the past year trying to turn a mori- 
bund committee of the vice chiefs of 
staff — the Joint Requirements Over- 
si^t Council QROC) — ^into a vehicle 
for guiding how military funds are 
spent and formulating a consensus 
view on future warfare. One of his pet 
projects, meant to provide cheaper lo- 
gistics and support functions, involves 


building a floating island by linking up 
a number of oil platforms that could 
accommodate cargo aircraft. Doubting 
Navy officials are studying the propos- 
al 

Each 'military service has expan- 
ded its long-range planning efforts 
and agreed to participate in a series 
of war games under Marshall’s di- 
rection that assume high-tech adver- 
saries, boundless battlefields and 
seamless military operations, 

“Within each service, the effort 
tends to be controversial,” said 
James Blackwell, an executive with 
Science Applications International 
Cbrp., which has run some of the 
war games. “The argument against 
it is: In an era of limited resources, 
why spend money on such distant 
planning? I think the services have 
been willing to participate because 
as yet they feel no threat to their 
programmatic priorities.” 

The Army boasts the most struc- 
tured process for rethinking future 
operations, touting a vague Force XYT 
concept that Army officials say will 
not be nierely a downsized or digitized 
version of Cold War forces. The Ma- 
rine Corps plans to present its own 
concept this summer and is for ming 
an experimental squad of “starship 


troopers.” The Air Force and Navy 
have no catchy futuristic programs 
yet, but do have projects imagining a 
world of enhanced battlefield intelli- 
gence, enlarged communications net- 
works, space-based weaponry and 
sensor-to-shooter technologies. 

Overcoming Inertia 

Still, reinforcing a kind of Tll-be- 
lieve-it-when-I-see-it attitude” 
among many in the Pentagon is a re- 
luctance to tamper with a U.S. mili- 
tary that now ranks as the best in 
the world, particularly since no one 
can clearly define the future threat. 
Moreover, skeptical commanders 
contend that none of the pew tech- 
nologies offers a silver bullet to deal 
with the kinds of messy, convention- 
^ threats that confiront U.S. forces 
in places like Haiti and Bo snia 
“I don’t think you cart count on 
having perfect knowledge of the bat- 
tlefield and ever 3 ^thmg will work just 
as you want it to every time,” said 
Adm. Jeremy “Mike” Boorda, chief 
of naval operations. “You have to 
have a military that can fight either 
way or you risk being irrelevant in 
some situations.” 

Gen. Richard D. Heamey, assis- 
tant commandant of the Marine 
Corps, worries that the Pentagon’s 
emphasis on high-tech warfare may 
overlook simpler technologies that 
TOuld aid Army soldiers and Marines 
in urban combat operations. He 
warns, too, against overlooking tije 
basics of soldiering. 

“Sometimes we get so wrapped up 
in this RMA technolo^ discussion 

that we forget the basics like leader- 
sMp development,” he said. 

For now, the proponents of revo- 
lution appear content to keep push- 
jng the notion in hopes it will attract 
more believers. 

Td guess we are in the education 
phase, where you try to educate 
enou^ people to generate a critical 
mass,” said Andrew Krepinevich, a for- 
mer Army lieutenant colonel and depu- 
ty to Marshall, who heads the Defense 
Budget Project, an independent think 
tank in Washington. He has counted as 
many as 10 military revolutions since 
the 14th century, which saw infantry- 
men, enhanced by longbows, emerge 
for the first time as a combat force 
separate firom the cavalry. 

Owens and Deutch contend that 
precisely because the United States 
does not face a major military threat, 
if can risk more experimentation and 



innovation. But this opportunity-is- 
now argument goes against the 
grain of an institution like the Penta- 
g(MJ that has been motivated less by 
opportunity than by threat. 

Proponents of the revolution say 
many' of its seed elements, particu- 
larly in information-gathering and 
communications, already are here or 
just around the comer — including 
space-based infrared cameras and 
unmanned aerial reconnaissance ve- 
hicles, satellite communications net- 
works, and global command and con- 
trol systems. The trick, says Owens, 
is learning how to manage all the 
pieces in a way that yields “dominant 
battlefield awareness,” then figuring 
out the war-fighting implications of 
such battlefield omniscience. 

“What makes thin^ different now 
firom 10 years ago is that a lot of 
things are coming, it’s no longer a 
Flash Gordon sort of dream,” Owens 
said. “It is a challenge for us to real- 
ize that vision of the system of sys- 
tems which are already in the de- 
fense budget.” 

As an example of the potential 
gains, Deutch said that in a war 
game played last summer, allied 
forces lacking “dominant battlefield 
awareness” required 28 days to re- 
pel a North Korean invasion of the 
south. But when the allies were as- 
sumed to have extensive intelligence 
about North Korean moves and in- 
tentions, they won in three days. 

Progress on interaction 

For the moment, military leaders 
appear to have enou^ to do just 
getting existing service systems to 
interact— relaying reconnaissance 
dhd iltgeting ihfdrmatibn, for in- 
stance, among Air Force AWACS 
planes. Navy AEGIS ships and newly 
digitized Army tactical operation 
centers. Owens and other JROC 
members have spent considerable 
time discussmg the synchronization 
and moVemenx of information 
around the battlefield. A Joint Staff 


study found individual service infor- 
mation systems are more intercon- 
nected than officials had expected. 

Still, one complaint commonly 
heard among Pentagon strategists is 
the absence of a firm integrating vi- 
sion from the top. 

‘The catalyst you need to trans- 
form the thinking in the Defense De- 
partment is decisions on which tech- 
nologies will be funded for 
development,” said a Navy admiral 
who works on strategy issues. “Until 
then, there’ll be too much of every 
service pursuing its own thing and 
too much defense of the status quo.” 

Owens is floating the idea of draft- 
ing a joint document that would speD 
out operational concepts for the next 
century. But for all, the vice chair- 
man’s efforts to apply a more central 
discipline, his JROC remains in its in- 
fancy and handicapped by a dearth of 
objective analysis. 

Deutch’s RMA process, too, is 
falling short of initial exx>ectations, 
with its task forces focusing more on 
the effect of near-term weapons sys- 
tems rather than on challenges be- 
yond the year 2020. But if the depu- 
ty secret^ is disappointed in such 
limited bureaucratic imagination, he 
doesn’t show it 

“What’s necessary in the process 
is that people change the way they 
think,” Deutch said. “It’s not the for- 
mal reports that are important but 
how people think. I’d characterize 
what’s happening now more as an in- 
tellectual infection than as a fo rmal 
process.” 



